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Why GAO Did This Study 

The school choice provision of the 
No Child Left Behind Act (NCLBA) 
of 2001 applies to schools that 
receive Title I funds and that have 
not met state performance goals 
for 2 consecutive years, including 
goals set before the enactment of 
NCLBA. Students in such schools 
must be offered the choice to 
transfer to another school in the 
district. GAO undertook this review 
to provide the Congress a report on 
the first 2 years of the 
implementation of NCLBA school 
choice. GAO reviewed (1) the 
number of Title I schools and 
students that have been affected 
nationally, (2) the experiences of 
selected school districts in 
implementing choice, and (3) the 
guidance and technical assistance 
that Education provided. 

GAO collected school performance 
data from all states, interviewed 
Education officials, and visited 8 
school districts in California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Washington. 



What GAO Recommends 



GAO recommends that Education 
monitor issues and promote 
promising practices related to 
limited classroom capacity, help 
states develop strategies for better 
informing parents about school 
choice, and include in its planned 
NCLBA implementation study, an 
examination of the academic 
outcomes and retention rates of 
transferring students. Education 
generally agreed with GAO’s 
recommendations. 
www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt7GAO-05-7. 

To view the full product, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above. 

For more information, contact Marnie Shaul at 
(202) 512-7215 or shaulm@gao.gov. 



What GAO Found 

About 1 in 10 of the nation’s 50,000 Title I schools were identified for school 
choice in each of the first 2 years since enactment of the No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLBA) of 2001. The proportion of schools identified for choice 
varied by state. About 1 percent of eligible children, or 31,000 students, 
transferred in school year 2003-2004. However, little is known about the 
students who did and did not transfer or factors affecting parents’ transfer 
decisions. Education has launched a study that will yield some information 
on these topics. 
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Source: GAO analysis of state data. 

Officials in most of the 8 districts GAO visited said they welcomed NCLBA’s 
emphasis on improved performance, but had difficulties providing choice 
because of tight timeframes and insufficient classroom capacity. Final state 
determinations of the schools that met state yearly performance goals were 
not generally available before the school year started, so offers of transfers 
were based on preliminary determinations. District officials expressed 
concern that parents had inadequate time and information to make an 
informed decision. Parents were offered at least 2 possible schools as 
transfer options, but many of these schools had not met state performance 
goals in the most recent year. Because of limited classroom capacity in 4 of 
the districts, some students did not receive the opportunity to transfer. For 
students who transferred, transportation was provided on school buses, 
public transit or personal cars, and most districts spent less than 7 percent 
of the pool of funds that NCLBA required be set aside for that purpose in 
school year 2003-2004. 

Education issued extensive guidance on choice. However, the complexity of 
providing school choice raises a number of issues that have not been 
addressed in guidance available through October 2004, such as how to 
handle cases where schools receiving transfers later are identified for choice 
and how to expand capacity in the short-term within budgetary constraints. 
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United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



December 10, 2004 

The Honorable Rod Paige 
The Secretary of Education 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

Increased school choice is one of the cornerstones of The No Child Left 
Behind Act (NCLBA) of 2001. Signed into law in January 2002, this major 
legislation is designed to improve the academic achievement of all 
students by requiring states to set annual performance goals for schools 
that would result in all students being proficient in reading and math by 
school year 2013-2014. Title I of the act provides financial support to 
improve the education of low-income students in high-poverty schools. In 
2004, about 50,000 public schools — over half of all public schools 
nationwide — received a share of $12 billion in Title I funds. While all 
public schools are expected to meet state performance goals, some of the 
law’s provisions apply only to Title I schools, for instance, the school 
choice requirement. Title I schools are identified for choice when 
performance goals, including goals set before the enactment of NCLBA, 
are not met for 2 or more years in a row. In general, all students enrolled 
in such schools must be offered the option of transferring to other schools 
in the district that have not been identified for choice and transportation 
must be provided. Transfer requests cannot be denied for lack of 
classroom capacity, according to federal regulations. While states set the 
performance goals and schools are judged on the performance of their 
students, the nation’s 15,000 school districts are held responsible for 
implementing the school choice requirements of NCLBA, starting in school 
year 2002-2003. 

The school choice provision of NCLBA is intended to provide a unique 
opportunity for students in schools not meeting state goals to attend 
schools that have had greater success meeting these goals. However, little 
is known about how states and districts are implementing the provision 
and how many schools and students are participating. We undertook this 
review to provide the Congress an early report on the first 2 years of 
NCLBA implementation, with a more detailed look at the experiences of 
8 school districts. Specifically, we address: 
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1. To what extent have Title I schools been affected by the school choice 
provision of NCLBA in terms of the number of schools identified for 
choice and the number of students transferring? 

2. What were the experiences of selected school districts in 
implementing the choice provision? 

3. What guidance and technical assistance did the Department of 
Education provide states and districts as they implemented public 
school choice? 

To determine the numbers of schools and students affected by choice 
nationwide during the first 2 years of NCLBA, we compiled and analyzed 
data from a variety of sources, including our surveys of state education 
agencies and school districts, Department of Education (Education) 
reports of state agencies’ data, and other Education databases. We 
assessed the reliability of these data and determined that they were 
adequate for our purposes. To obtain information on district 
implementation, we visited 8 districts that had schools identified for 
choice and interviewed district and school officials about their 
experiences. Located in seven states — California, Illinois, Ohio, 
Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Washington — these districts 
were selected to achieve variation in geographic, demographic, and 
program characteristics. All but one district we visited had students 
transferring under choice. One rural district — North Panola, Mississippi — 
offered supplemental educational services instead of transfers under 
choice, as permitted, because the middle school identified for choice was 
the only middle school in the district. To ascertain the role of Education in 
providing guidance and technical assistance, we reviewed regulations and 
other forms of guidance available from Education and interviewed 
officials at the federal, state, and district levels, as well as representatives 
of national educational organizations and other experts in the area. See 
appendix I for a more detailed description of our methodology. We 
conducted our work from October 2003 through November 2004 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 



Results in Brief 



Since passage of NCLBA, about 1 in 10 schools receiving federal funds for 
low-income students under Title I — approximately 1 in 20 public schools 
nationwide — has been identified for school choice. In school year 2002- 
2003, the first year under NCLBA, about 5,300 schools attended by 3 
million children were identified for choice; in the following school year, 
this number rose to about 6,200 schools. These schools had larger 
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proportions of minority and low-income students enrolled than Title I 
schools that were not identified for choice. Across states, the percentage 
of Title I schools identified for choice varied considerably. A number of 
factors may contribute to this variation, including differences in the 
diversity and size of school populations, as well as differences in states’ 
approaches to defining their yearly performance goals. Overall, about 
19,000 students transferred under the NCLBA choice option in the first 
year and an additional 31,000 in the second year, representing about 
1 percent of those eligible. While little is known about the factors that 
affect transfer decisions or about the students involved, Education has 
contracted for a study that will examine the reasons that parents give for 
their transfer decisions and identify students’ demographic characteristics. 
Part of this study, still under design, is intended to examine achievement 
outcomes of students who transfer. Our analysis of data from one district 
showed that lower percentages of transferring students were minorities 
and lower percentages were from low-income families than was the case 
for the eligible students who did not transfer. 

Officials at most of the 8 districts we visited said that they welcomed 
NCLBA’s increased emphasis on improved performance but had 
difficulties providing school choice due to tight timeframes and 
insufficient classroom capacity. One district received final data on schools’ 
performance about a month before school started in the fall; the other 
seven districts received final data weeks or even several months after the 
school year had begun. In order to notify parents of their options before 
the start of the school year as required by law, most districts relied on 
preliminary data to make school status determinations, putting the district 
at risk of misidentifying schools for choice and misinforming parents 
about their transfer options. District officials expressed concerns that 
parents may not always fully understand their options or have adequate 
time or information to make a fully informed decision. The total number of 
schools offered as transfer options to any one parent ranged from 2 to 
over 30, depending on the district, but many schools offered were similar 
to the students’ current schools. Limitations in available classroom 
capacity in 4 districts resulted in some eligible students not having an 
opportunity to transfer. District officials provided various explanations for 
why this occurred, including lack of feasible alternatives to increase 
capacity. Districts employed a variety of strategies to provide 
transportation to transferring students, including school buses, subsidized 
passes on public transit, and stipends to parents, and most districts we 
visited spent less than 7 percent of the pool of funds that NCLBA required 
to be set aside for transportation and supplemental services costs. 
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Background 



Education issued guidance and final regulations on school choice in 
December 2002, after the start of the first school year under NCBLA. Most 
districts implemented school choice based on the preliminary guidance 
contained in letters they received in June 2002, but some issues remained 
unclear. Additional assistance was provided subsequently in the form of 
policy letters, training tools, and presentations at conferences. Education 
issued updated guidance in February 2004, after the start of the second 
school year under NCLBA, and followed with a handbook on promising 
practices in the implementation of school choice. While district officials 
we visited generally had access to Education’s guidance, questions 
concerning the implementation of school choice remained, for example, 
how to offer choice when physical capacity is limited. Other questions 
involved issues that may arise as NCLBA implementation progresses, for 
instance, districts’ responsibilities if a school to which students have 
transferred subsequently does not meet state goals and is itself required to 
offer choice. 

To help state and district officials in implementing choice, we are 
recommending that Education monitor issues and promote promising 
practices related to limited physical capacity and assist in developing 
strategies to better inform parents about their transfer options. In addition, 
we are recommending that Education undertake a rigorous study that will 
provide more insight on the effects of school choice. In its comments on a 
draft of this report, Education agreed with our recommendations on 
capacity and on parental information. Education also agreed to consider 
including an examination of academic outcomes and retention rates of 
transferring students in its planned NCLBA implementation study. 
Education’s comments appear in appendix VII. 



The Department of Education is responsible for overseeing state 
implementation of NCLBA, which amended and reauthorized the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Title I of this act authorizes 
funds to states for local school districts with high concentrations of 
children from low-income families to improve the academic achievement 
of students failing or at risk of failing to meet state standards. Title I is the 
single largest federal program supporting education in kindergarten 
through 12th grade, 1 supplying over $12 billion in federal funds in 2004. 



In this report, we refer to Title I, Part A of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act as 
“Title I.” Other Parts of Title I (Parts B, C, and D) are targeted at specific populations or 
puiposes and are commonly referred to by their program names, such as Even Start. 
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These funds are designed to supplement the instructional services and 
support that districts and schools provide. Title I and other federal funding 
represent about 8 percent of total spending on elementary and secondary 
public education, with the remaining 92 percent provided primarily by 
states and localities. Title I funds are distributed by formula to state 
education agencies, which retain a share but pass through most of the 
funds to school districts. 2 Districts with at least a minimum number and 
percentage of low-income students receive a share of Title I funds. The 
districts are required to distribute Title I funds first to schools with high 
poverty rates — over 75 percent — and then to eligible schools in rank order 
of poverty either districtwide or within grade spans. Because school 
enrollment numbers and demographics may vary from one year to the next 
and because districts have some discretion in how many and which 
schools receive Title I funds, the status of schools as Title I or not Title I 
can vary from one year to the next. Approximately 25 million students 
were enrolled in schools eligible for Title I funds in school year 2002-2003 
out of a total of about 49 million students in all schools nationwide, 
according to Education. 3 



Accountability for Results Stronger accountability for educational results is one of several education 
in All Public Schools under reform principles embodied in NCLBA and it builds on requirements in 
NCLBA and Prior Law place under prior law. Prior to NCLBA, states were expected to have 

accountability systems that included standards for what students should 
learn and tests every year in certain grade levels to measure their 
knowledge of reading and mathematics. 4 Each year, increasing 
percentages of students were expected to demonstrate their proficiency 
on these tests, and schools were judged on their ability to make adequate 
yearly progress in educating students to the state’s standards — referred to 
in this report as meeting their yearly performance goals. Title I schools 
that did not meet their goals for two consecutive years were to be 
designated for improvement, provided technical assistance, and required 



2 State agencies may retain 1 percent for administration with the smallest states permitted 
to retain a slightly higher amount, and, starting in school year 2004-2005, must reserve 
4 percent for school improvement activities. In the 2 earlier years, state agencies were 
required to set aside 2 percent for school improvement. 

^Education’s National Center for Education Statistics maintains information on schools 
“eligible” for Title I funds, based on the data used in the formula for distribution of funds. 
Given districts’ discretion, however, some eligible schools may not actually receive funds. 

4 In this report, when we refer to states, we are including the jurisdictions of the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
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